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That Word “Democracy” 


NOTED educator recently informed an audience 

which included many of America’s best known 
educators that he had eliminated the word democracy 
from his vocabulary. The present writer, who heard the 
remark, saw no sign of consternation in the audience 
although the institution where this occurred has been 
one of the most influential centers of “education for de- 
mocracy” in the United States. Something seems to be 
happening. 

Te be sure, lack of enthusiasm for democratic slogans 
has long been in evidence. But a nihilistic attitude to- 
ward the concept of democracy runs counter to the en- 
tire modern educational movement in America. For that 
word stands for much more than a formula of govern- 
ment by majority rule. Democracy is not, as even some 
of its supporters would have us think, merely a method 
of operating checks and balances in a pluralistic society. 
It embodies a faith in human worth and dignity. “All 
men are created equal.” 

This is a religious affirmation; it is not a statement 
of fact. It would be difficult to give it any factual mean- 
ing whatever that would be strictly true. Democracy is 
a way of life based on acceptance of an ethical impera- 
tive to treat all men as equals before the law. In reli- 
gious terms this means equality in the sight of God. 
Elimination of the word from our political, educational, 
and religious vocabulary would leave a spiritual void. 
Indeed, it may well be that the lessened esteem in which 
it now seems to be held is already creating the vacuum 
which attracts the totalitarian virus. 

And let us be clear as to the overwhelmingly prob- 
able consequences. Political democracy is an extremely 
difficult enterprise. It puts a great strain on the people’s 
capacity for self-discipline and resistance to political ex- 
ploitation. Correspondingly, it requires unlimited pa- 
tience, on the part of leaders, with the superficiality and 
fickleness of popular moods. Democracy rests precari- 
ously on the cross currents of the struggle of power and 
the complex of human vanities. Nothing less than reso- 
luteness and stubborn faithfulness will keep political de- 
mocracy working. It will be a sad day when educators 
lose their grip on democratic ideals. 

Religion is deeply involved here, and Protestantism 
has special responsibility. This is not only because of 
our numerical preponderance in the nation as a whole, 
but because of a troublesome ambiguity in Protestant 
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theology. As a secular faith democracy places great re- 
liance on the moral potentialities of human nature: man 
is capable of self-government and must be trusted to 
achieve it. The estimate of human nature in classical 
Protestantism is different. Here the democratic prin- 
ciple is in its political aspect, more a matter of group 
dynamics than of “ideals.” That is to say, individual 
and group interests are relied on to check each other. 
Man is assumed to be by nature predatory and no one 
should be trusted to guard the interests of others. 

To put it more sharply, the secular view of political 
democracy is that man is up to it—he can be trusted 
with it; while the traditional Protestant view is that 
nobody can be trusted without the watchfulness of every- 
body. This is, no doubt, oversimplification. It is in- 
tended not as a historical judgment so much as a char- 
acterization of currently expounded views. 

However these rival doctrines may be appraised, it 
seems clear that the secular faith in man is on the face 
of it more conducive to optimism concerning the demo- 
cratic system than the classical Protestant view. For it 
assumes the progressive mastery of the thorny prob- 
lems of self-government, while the dimmer view of the 
nature of man leaves the human situation distressingly 
precarious. “Modern” or “liberal’’ Protestantism has, 
let it be granted, tended to approximate the secular view, 
thus inviting the familiar charge that liberal Christi- 
anity draws more heavily on the Enlightenment than on 
the Scriptures. 

All this adds up to a dilemma. In a time of seeming- 
ly growing cyniscism the church is called upon to give 
support to the democratic doctrine—which is also its 
own—of the immeasurable worth and dignity of per- 
sons. But on the presently most crucial point—the rele- 
vance of this belief to the political structure of our dis- 
turbed society—our churches find themselves handi- 
capped by lack of an unequivocal faith that Western 
democracy as portrayed in our literature and taught in 
our schools is an authentic ideal, not a chimera. 

Some of our theologians see no other course open than 
a bold disavowal of the popular conception of democracy, 
which glories in man’s dignity and worth but is uncon- 
cerned over his finiteness—his creaturehood. Others find 
themselves able to go a long way with the political opti- 
mists who warn against selling humanity short. 

F. E. J. 








The Need For Wisdom 


Two Suggestions for Carrying Out the Supreme Court’s Decision Against Segregation 
FRANK P. GRAHAM 


We are republishing this significant article by Dr. Graham, former United 
States Senator from North Carolina and former president of the University of 
North Carolina from the Spring, 1955 issue of “The Virginia Quarterly Review.” 
The problem of desegregation is so important and Dr. Graham, fortified by long 
experience, has so much wisdom on this problem that we are devoting our entire 


issue to this very illuminating article. 


OWEVER widely different in the past have been 

the approaches to the problem of the races and 
whatever be the differing view of people now as to the 
best ways to carry out the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional racial 
segregation in the public schools, there can be little dif- 
ference in the recognition of two values: (1) its inner 
moral values to the American people themselves in their 
own sincere struggle for the freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity of all people without regard to race, color, creed, 
or economic status; and (2) its strategic moral power 
in the world-wide struggle between democratic freedom 
and totalitarian tyranny. Its moral meaning for the 
American people was attested by the immediate declara- 
tions by the great religious denominations in the South 
and the North in overwhelming support of the decision 
as an expression of their own commitments to the 
brotherhood of all people under the Fatherhood of one 
God, the enlarging conception of which is the chief 
source of the freedom and democracy which have spread 
across the earth and are now imperiled in the world 
The long silence which the decision was accorded by 
the tyrants of communication among hundreds of mil- 
lions of people was, in its deeper meaning, louder than 
the explosion of the hydrogen bomb. When the decision 
was, after a time, inevitably acknowledged in the totali- 
tarian countries, it was interpreted as a fraud upon the 
world and it was predicted that the decision would not 
be carried out by the Southern states. 

Resistance to fulfillment by evasions or stratagems of 
attrition not only would be damaging to the moral basis 
of our individual respect for law but also would consti- 
titute heavy blows against the moral power of free peo- 
ples in the struggle against both Fascist and Communist 
dictatorship. The fulfillment of the decision both in good 
faith and with wisdom becomes for ourselves and the 
world no less important than the decision itself. 

Wisdom in the procedures of time and place becomes 
a basic part of the substance of the good faith required 
for fulfillment. Both those who would require immedi- 
ately complete integration in all communities with the 
resulting bitter resistance in many communities, and 
those who would use time as a tactic of deliberate non- 
compliance in those communities, would jointly share in 
the responsibility for the resulting damage to the chil- 
dren in the schools, to the people in the states, to the 
South in America, and to America in the world. 


R.N. 


Because of all the personal, ideological, and spiritual 
values and all the local, regional, national, and global 
interests involved, it is imperative that all groups of 
both races and all sections, however different have been 
their approaches to the problem, unite against any de- 
fiance of the law and close ranks on the side of good 
faith and wisdom in carrying out the law. The boards 
of trustees of institutions in many Southern states have 
held that the legislatures and the people, who would not 
permit administrative action in advance of the Court's 
decision regarding the legally established and historic 
customs of the people, would accept decisions of the 
Supreme Court in cases genuinely contested by the 
states. Southerners like myself, who have been opposed 
to compulsory Congressional action not in line with tke 
then existing constitutional law of the land in the South- 
ern states, and who worked for accepting successive ju- 
dicial decisions and for changing the historic customs 
of the people in one third of the states of the Union 
through the more basic influences of religion and educa- 
tion in the minds and hearts of the people, must now 
persistently work through the churches and the local 
communities for the implementation in good faith of the 
newly reinterpreted law of the land in the Southern 
states. Others who have contended that the federal com- 
pulsory approach was the only effective way must no 
less boldly and effectively stand for wisdom in determin- 
ing the time and places of procedures, which, in the 
long run, will most likely result in faithful and com- 
plete implementation with all its values, and counsel with 
understanding against procedures for immediately com- 
plete compliance in all communities which might im- 
mediately result in some communities in attempted 
nullification with all its chain reactions of local and 
global damage. Wisely to remove as far as possible the 
emotional basis for attempted nullification is not to sur- 
render to nullification. 

Others still who have not only opposed the compul- 
sory federal approach but also have opposed the ap- 
proach of the teachings of religion, the findings of sci- 
ence and the social studies, and the widening of the 
meaning of democracy in the minds and hearts of youth- 
ful generations, as a basis for action within the states, 
must now, as law-abiding citizens, accept the decision of 
the final court as the democratic arbitrament of long 
and genuinely contested cases. The highest court gave 
careful consideration in hearings and rehearings of all 
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sides and all points of view in accordance with all the 
requirements of due process of law. Three distinguished 
Southerners sat in judgment throughout all the hear- 
ings. The decision of the Court was unanimous. In our 
democracy the Supreme Court determines the law of the 
land and the law of the land must be obeyed in all the 
states. 

The Court itself, by its call for later hearings on the 
ways and means of fulfillment of the decision, has indi- 
cated its awareness that wisdom is required for adjust- 
ment to what is not only a decreed revolution in the 
structure of the public schools in the Southern states 
but also a revolution in the way of life of the Southern 
people. In order that the revolution be both peaceful 
and reasonably prompt in obedience to the new law of 
the land in all communities, in order that there be no 
new polarization of sectional and racial antagonisms 
and no new movement for nullification of the law by 
any state or by any community, a brief review of the 
nature and development of the problem may be helpful 
in providing some basis for the understanding required 
for both the faithful and wise implementation of the de- 
cision. 


II 


Neither segregation nor group prejudice, from which 
it comes, is the original creation or the continuing mo- 
nopoly of the Southern people or of any section or for 
that matter of any people. Group prejudice is as old 
as history and as wide as the world. The Iron Curtains 
of the present day enforce the ideological segregation of 
more hundreds of millions of people than any segrega- 
tion in history. Past inquisitions in Europe, witch hang- 
ings, the Alien and Sedition laws, Know Nothingism, 
Ku Kluxism, and McCarthyism in America, have at 
long separated times sought to segregate and insulate 
ideas considered alien and daryverous, and have some- 
times impaired the very freedom without which there 
can be no enduring security. 

The caste system of the Asian subcontinent, with its 
conception of the “untouchability” of scores of millions 
of human beings, deeply rooted in ancient forms of seg- 
regation, had persisted across thousands of years. This 
historic but now receding caste system with its ancient 
functional skills, with its religious, military, political, 
and economic structure, has been considered by some 
scholars to have been oricinally partly based on color 
as a way of survival of the fairer skinned immigrants 
among darked skinned people. In Rig-Vedic times one 
of the meanings of varna, the Sanskrit word for caste, 
was color. “Untouchability,” made unlawful by the Con- 
stitution of the Republic of India—largely written by a 
representative of the “Untouchables,” whom Mahatma 
Gandhi called “the children of God”—is surely, in the 
new dispensation, on the way out, but stubbornly hangs 
on for a time as a legacy of the centuries in the minds, 
hearts, and custems of many millions of people in many 
thousands of Indian villages. That lodestar, the Indian 
Constitution; the living example and spiritual power 
of Gandhi; the leadership of the “Untouchables” as 
well as the leadership of all the Indian people; and the 
impact of modern industrialism, urbanism, democracy, 
education, and religion—all these are combining to bring 
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to an end the “untouchability” of scores of millions of 
people. 

In primitive, ancient, and later times what was dif- 
ferent between groups of people was alien and what was 
alien was considered dangerous. To the Greeks the 
world was made up of Greeks and barbarians; to the 
Israelites, of Jews and Gentiles. Aristotle, the Greek, 
rated low the intelligence of the people of the north of 
Greece. Cicero, the Roman, later considered the 
Greeks to be given to much talk and more ineptness, 
held that Syrians were fit only to be slaves, that Britons 
were “incapable of learning, too stupid to be slaves and 
unfit to be a part of the household of Athens,” and called 
the inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula wild and bar- 
baric people. A thousand years later a resident of the 
Iberian peninsula, Said, an Islamic scholar of Toledo 
University, said that the races north of the Pyrenees 
were “of cold temperament, never reached maturity, 
were tall and white of color, but lacked keenness of in- 
tellect.” In the late eighteenth century the Emperor of 
China scorned receiving an Ambassador from the Brit- 
ish King and made it clear that such a presumptous 
suggestion came from “outside barbarians,” who had 
nothing to contribute to the superior Chinese civiliza- 
tion, and could not be considered by the Emperor of the 
favored people of the “Celestial Kingdom.” In the mid- 
twentieth century other peoples, as a part of the pride 
of national, imperial, and totalitarian dominion, assert 
precedence in the originality of scientific inventions and 
the superiority of their political economy and way of 
life. 

Modern scientific and social studies are finding that 
neither what is called race nor the shape of the head nor 
the color of the skin is a valid basis for the idea of the 
innate superiority of persons or people. All people, 
brown, red, black, yellow, and white, have in common, 
as biological organisms, an inheritance of hundreds of 
millions of years; as primative man, hundreds of thou- 
sands of years; and as self-councious personalities in 
human history, only a comparatively few thousand years. 
The rise, fall, and shifts in the main centers of civili- 
zations and power from fairer to darker or from darker 
to fairer people and from continent to continent and 
region to region have depended upon other factors than 
the cephalic index or the pigmentation of the skin, and 
have proceded from the more basic forces of the recipro- 
cal values of the fredom of the mnid and the free reach 
of the spirit, the interaction of ideas, the developing 
response to the challenge of enviroment, and other fac- 
tors such as geography, economics, and historic circum- 
stance. 

One of the heavy obstructions to the high morale of 
a common front of freedom against totalitarian tyranny 
today is the resentment of the hundreds of millions of the 
earth’s colored people of ancient and high civilizations 
against the idea of the alleged innate superiority of 
white people of Europe and America, whose present 
democratic freedom and present superior mastery of 
science and the modern technical arts provide the re- 
sources, engines, wealth, cultural conditions, and enter- 
prise of higher and wider standards of living, and the 








knowledge, technology, logistics, and arms of dominant 
power. 

These white people came to identify the freedom, 
abundance, and power of their democratic, scientific, 
and industrial civilization with a superior capacity which 
they had come to believe belonged innately to the white 
race. With the expansion of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire and the rise to power of the United 
States, developed the theory of the superior capacity and 
destiny of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. With the rise of 
the German people, developed the idea of the superiority 
of the Aryan-Nordic peoples, which reached its highest 
pretensions in the master racialism of German Nazism 
organized and expanded under the totalitarian dictator- 
ship of Adolf Hitler. The armies of Hitler were de- 
feated on the battlefield and the Nazi theories of a master 
race were overthrown in the universities by scientific 
and social studies and in the great religious commu- 
nions which reasserted more boldly the brotherhood of 
all men under the Fatherhood of one God. The expand- 
ing power of other totalitarian dictatorships, with their 
assertions to the world of their superiority in inter- 
racial relations, along with the most stupendous ideo- 
logical segregation of people in history, has brought into 
global focus the issue of racial discrimination. 

Religious faith, democratic principles, and the findings 
of science and social studies and their transmission to 
youthful generations have been developing in the United 
States more genuine appreciation of the common heritage 
and hope of the human race, the rich exchange value of 
the high culture of diverse races, the different but high 
achievements of individuals of all races, and the oneness 
of the freedom, well-being, and peace of all peoples. 

Despite the almost timeless depth of the common basic 
inheritance of human beings, with all their racial and in- 
dividual differences, despite the teachings of religion and 
the principles of democracy, and despite the recent sci- 
entific, anthropological, and sociological knowledge con- 
cerning the preconceptions of innate racial superiority, 
racial tensions still develop in many parts of the world. 
We find some expressions of tensions between white and 
yellow people, yellow and brown people, brown and black 
people, and black, brown, and white people. Two thirds 
of the people of the world are colored. The degrees of 
racial tension are somewhat in proportion to the degree 
of the visibility of differences, the ratio of the numbers 
of the different races involved, their differences in eco- 
nomic opportunities, cultural resources, social environ- 
ment, and the historical background, and the competition 
between the low-income groups of the different races. 
The degree of the visibility of the differences between 
the peoples of or from Southern Europe and of or from 
North Africa is less than that between the people of or 
from Northern and Western Europe and the peoples of 
or from Central and Southern Africa. Witness the dif- 
ferences in policies in Latin American countries, settled 
by the Southern Europeans, and in North American 
countries, settled by Northern Europeans, and the wide 
differences in the racial attitudes of the Dutch in Indo- 
nesiaand the Dutch in South Africa. 

The factor of the size and approximate equality of the 
numbers of the two races in a community is an important 





index of the degree of racial tension in our own Southern 
states. For decades there have been more than a million 
Negroes in two states, Mississippi and Georgia. In South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi the numbers of the 
two races are approximately equal. In these states for 
decades have risen leaders of the people in their insist- 
ence on the maintenance of the bi-racial structure, born 
of centuries of customs and the mores of many millions of 
people over a wide region: Watson and Talmadge in 
Georgia, Vardaman and Bilbo in Mississippi, and Blease 
and his successors in South Carolina. The recent primary 
results in several Southern states both confirm and are 
prophetic of the rise of a new leadership. 


III 


At the end of the Civil War some four million Negro 
slaves were suddenly set free in the midst of some twelve 
million white people in the South and border states with- 
out preparation in mood or time for the profound re- 
adjustment in the relation of the races. From centuries 
of slavery, from bitterness of war and “Reconstruction,” 
and from the separate organization by the Federal Freed- 
men’s Bureau of 4,000 elementary schools, which as 
Ashmore points out in his brilliant and timely book “The 
Negro and the Schools” were by the very purpose of the 
federal appropriation “perforce segregated”—from all 
such factors as these were developed the bi-racial educa- 
tional structure in the Southern states. 

In the South, where before the Civil War were only 
the small beginnings of a public-school system for white 
children, the question after the war, in the midst of the 
general poverty, was not, as affairs developed, whether 
the Negroes would receive an equal education in an in- 
tegrated system but whether they would receive any at 
all in a segregated system. 

There have been since the Civil War three main peri- 
ods in the history of the relations of the races in the 
South. The decision of the Supreme Court opens the 
door of the fourth period. First, there was the Recon- 
struction period of the domination of the defeated and 
disfranchised ex-Confederate whites by the “carpetbag” 
régimes with their political exploitation of the illiterate 
enfranchised slaves under the protection of the victorious 
army of occupation. Second, following the withdrawal 
of the army there was the period of the restoration of 
the old Southern leadership, the counter-intimidation, 
disfranchisement, and domination of the Negroes by the 
whites. The third period came with the leadership, 
among others, of Henry W. Grady of Georgia, Booker 
T. Washington, J. L. M. Curry, and Edgar Gardner 
Murphy of Alabama, and Charles B. Aycock of North 
Carolina. In this period developed the struggle for the 
genuineness of the literacy test as the basis for equal 
suffrage, not only for the whites previously kept en- 
franchised by “the Grandfather Clause” but also for the 
Negroes previously disfranchised by that device. When 
the state political machine in North Carolina proposed to 
segregate the taxes paid by white and Negro people for 
apportionment to the separate schools and to continue to 
apply the literacy test to Negro voters and not to white 
voters after the appointed date, Governor Aycock of 
North Carolina stopped this betrayal of his pledge by 
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the simple declaration that he would resign as Governor 
in protest against such dishonor. 

It was in this third period that the tragedies of both 
the first and second periods, with their political subjuga- 
tion of the whites and the later counter-intimidation of 
the Negroes, gave way to the emergence of policies of 
co-operation, education, and equalization. There persisted 
in this period counter-movements to the policies of co- 
operation and equalization even within the bi-racial 
structure. This was reminiscent of the long gone ante- 
bellum doctrines voiced anew in the twentieth century 
by Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, who insisted on 
the continued disfranchisement of the Negro, opposed the 
equalization of provision for Negroes and held that 
money spent on their education was a harmful waste of 
efforts “to make the Negro what God Almighty never 
intended should be and which man cannot accomplish.” 
For the most part the Southern people chose to take the 
then higher road with Aycock and Booker T. Washing- 
ton, who became a modern Moses leading his people 
toward the promised land. The universality of the ideas 
in Chief Justice Warren’s decision is another step 
toward the fulfillment of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights made for America and the world on July 
4, 1776, by the great Virginian, Thomas Jefferson. We 
of this generation stand today on the shoulders of such 
leaders as we seek in our time to fulfill more sincerely the 
promise of the American dream of equal freedom, dig- 
nity, and opportunity of all people. In spite of all miscon- 
ceptions, failures, and frustrations of the Southern 
people, we should gratefully remember the struggles, 
understanding, and kindly co-operation of millions of 
white and Negro people in the Southern states who, 
through the slow and often crue! decades, consciously 
and unconsciously laid the foundations for this day of 
high responsibility, prophetic with the opportunities of 
the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court. 

For background and understanding in these days of a 
larger prosperity of the risen South, let us recall the eco- 
nomic base of the days of a long blockaded and deci- 
sively defeated people, defunct banks, worthless securi- 
ties and savings, paralyzed commerce, two billion dollars 
of slave property lost with the war, and a civilization in 
ruins, from which was missing a large portion of its 
bravest youth. Without a Marshall Plan, with the full 
responsibility for the pensions and rehabilitation of the 
Confederate veterans and with part of the responsibility 
for the Union veterans, with the disproportionate load 
of national tariffs and discriminatory regional freight 
rates, and with the responsibility during recent decades 
for educating one third of the nation’s children with one 
sixth of the nation’s financial ability, the Southern peo- 
ple, amid the almost universal poverty of defeat and 
desolation, rose from the ruins as unconquerable in 
spirit for the duties of defeat as they had been brave on 
the battlefield against the heavy odds of a long and 
exhausting war. 

Let us nontheless remember as a vital part of the 
Southern people the Negro people of the South, whose 
vigorous forebears were the survivors of the captures 
and the terrible marches of the slaves from the interior 
of Africa to the slave compounds at the African ports, 
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and then were the survivors again of the even more 
terrible and killing “middle passage” of the European 
and Northern slave ships to America. All these wrengs 
to these people were compounded by centuries of slavery 
and the traffic in human beings, as labor in the fields and 
as property in the market, whose profits to the slave 
merchants were often above the humane claims of family 
ties, the teachings of religion, and the freedom, dignity, 
and opportunity of human beings in a society founded on 
the idea of the equal freedom and opportunity of all 
people. Many millions of Negro people in the South in 
the decades of their freedom and labor, struggles, frustra- 
tions, sorrows and hopes, were to make, against heavy 
odds, a progress unsurpassed in comparable decades by 
any people anywhere. The Negro people reveal in their 
spiritual faith and upward climb, patient work and zest 
for living and laughter, songs, merry and sad, and 
creations of enterprise and spirit, an innate capacity of a 
great people in their rich and enduring contributions to 
the making and meaning of America. 

The co-operation of these two groups of the Southern 
people is further revealed in the fact that lynching has 
practically ended in the Southern states, Negroes serve 
on the police forces, the school boards, and the town 
councils in communities in many Southern states, and 
Negro candidates sometimes have led the ticket in what 
were once white primaries. 

Part of the work together of these two peoples in 
achieving the epic of the risen South is contained in the 
rise of the appropriations for the annual operation of the 
public schools from 1875 to 1952. Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond has found that nine Southern states spent a total 
of $5,181,945 for the operation of the public schools in 
the single year 1875. Harry S. Ashmore found that 
thirteen Southern states, spent a total of $1,200,000,000 
for the operation of the public schools in the single year, 
1952, of which $220,000,000 went into the operation of 
Negro schools. In 1952 “an additional $65 to $70 million 
of the region’s $315 million expenditures for school 
buildings went into buildings for Negro children—and 
for the first time this amount approximated the 25 per 
cent Negro proportion of the population.” 

It would have taken an additional $350,000,000 
to equalize the Negro school buildings with the white 
school buildings in 1952. More than two hundred million 
have since been voted for that purpose. For annual 
operation it would take only an additional ninety million 
to equalize per pupil expenditures in the thirteen 
Southern states. The heavy additional costs would come 
with the equalization of rural schools with Southern 
metropolitan schools and the equalization of Southern 
schools with schools in the nation. The length of school 
terms, the pupil-teacher ratio, and the salaries of teachers 
have almost been equalized in the Southern bi-racial 
structure. Negro teachers in North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia receive higher average salaries than 
white teachers. Many Negro schools in Southern urban 
communities are better than many white schools in rural 
communities. The heavy inequalities are in the school 
buildings and supplementary services provided for the 
Negro students. Despite the fact that the Southern 
people put a larger part of their income in the public 








schools than the people in the rest of the nation, yet over- 
all in per pupil cost and in comparable standards the 
Southern schools are the poorest in the nation, the rural 
schools are the poorest in the South, and the Negro 
schools are poorest in both the urban and rural com- 
munities. 

From the public schools an increasing stream of high 
school graduates of both races were going to college. 
An increasing number of graduates from Negro colleges 
were knocking at the doors of the postgraduate profes- 
sional and graduate schools. Ashmore observes: “The 
South was faced with a legitimate and growing demand 
for upper level education it could not meet even under 
the most liberal construction of the Plessy doctrine ex- 
cept at exorbitant cost. Something had to give and it 
turned out to be the wall of segregation.” 


IV 


The first student to cross the Southern university 
color line at Maryland and hundreds since, in graduate, 
professional, and theological schools in the upper South 
and Southwest have been given quiet welcomes by pro- 
fessors and students and have conducted themselves with 
ability and dignity. 

The next move of the able and devoted Negro leader- 
ship was not so much to seek to open the still closed 
doors of graduate and professional schools in the Deep 
South, but to open the doors of the white, public, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools to Negro children, not 
only in the upper and border South, but also in the Deep 
South. With a note of drama Mr. Ashmore observes in 
summary: “Thus the situation stood in the South when 
the Negro leadership laid its sights squarely on the 
Plessy doctrine and took five public school cases to the 
Supreme Court—the first the Court consented to hear 
since Gong Lum vs. Rice in 1927.” 

One of these cases came from Clarendon County, 
South Carolina, in the Deep South, with all its legal 
and ethical complexity of geography, history, propor- 
tion of numbers, and mores of the people in relation both 
to actual unequal, separate provision and to the consti- 
tutional guarantee of equal protection of the law. An- 
other case came from the capital o fthe nation where 
cross and focus the ways of states, the impressions of 
nations, and the most direct impact of America upon the 
world whose global tides fatefully encompass the white 
and colored peoples of both hemispheres. 

The five cases were given long and careful considera- 
tion after fair and open hearings of all points of view. 
It should be recalled that in the evolution of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court from the Plessy “separate 
but equal” doctrine of the transportation case in Lou- 
isiana in 1896 to the Sweatt “separate and therefore 
unequal” doctrine in the University of Texas case in 
1950, it was a Southerner, Chief Justice Vinson, who, 
with three other Southerners concurring, led a unani- 
mous court in holding that such psychic elements as 
university traditions and prestige, the standing and in- 
fluence of alumni, and personal association of students, 
entered into the meaning of equality. In such a context 
Chief Justice Vinson and his associates had taken juris- 
diction of the public school cases. In the instant five 
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cases Chief Justice Warren in his epochal opinion, 
joined by three Southerners, led a unanimous court in 
extending this principle to the public schools, with re- 
enforced emphasis on the sociological and psychological 
damage done to Negro children by the very fact of seg- 
regation itself. 

Confronted with the growing demand of millions of 
advancing people for the removal of the stigma of in- 
feriority, the constitutional guarantee of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws in the states, the lag of equalization 
in many communities in many states, and the onrush of 
totalitarian tyranny across the earth with false promises 
of well-being in the subversion of basic human liberties 
and denial of spiritual values, the Supreme Court made 
its unanimous decision. Yet the fresh hopes of sub- 
merged millions are not fulfilled nor do the old ideas, 
fears, and customs end suddenly with the sweep of ju- 
dicial edicts or the compulsions of federal power. Seg- 
regation may die on the pages of the decision of the 
Supreme Court and yet live in the minds and hearts of 
men. The increasing spiritual power of more real re- 
ligion, the unfolding of the deeper meaning of democ- 
racy, the findings of scientific and social research, the 
recent policies of labor unions, the opening of sports to 
all races, the growing sense of the moral damage of the 
spiritual exclusion both to the privileged and the disin- 
herited, the currents of history, and the trends of an 
age are all working mightily to remove fears and de- 
velop a humane spirit for the sincere and intelligent 
implementation of the decision of the Court. 

In the minds and hearts of many millions of people 
in more than a thousand school communities is to come 
the actual fulfillment of this historic decision. Those 
who live in socially exclusive communities and send 
their children to exclusive private schools are insulated 
from the prejudices of those whose only schools are the 
schools of the people. Yet, with full recognition of the 
emotional power of consciousness of kind, it is becom- 
ing less effective with time for demagogues to play for 
political power on the emotions deep in the honest fears 
of millions of people for the survival of their kind. It 
is estimated that there has been proportionately no more 
miscegenation in the North without segregation than 
there has been in the South with legal segregation. 
With time it will become clear that the decision in no 
way abridges the basic personal rights of privacy and 
friendship and is not counter to the natural and general 
predisposition of both peoples, with full regard for hu- 
man freedom and dignity, to preserve their own racial 
identity. Witness the long persecuted and heroic Jewish 
people, who, with comparatively little or no visible dif- 
ference among European people, have preserved their 
own spiritual and group identity to the multi-cultural 
enrichment of the equal freedom, vigor, and variety of 
the meaning and progress of America. 


Vv 


In order that the Court’s decision be a landmark in 
the enrichment of America, a reasonable time is needed 
in the Deep South for the stages and ways of profound 
adjustment of the inner spirit of the people for the 
outer and sincere fulfillment of the new law of the land. 
This is no time for glibness, defiance, or hysteria. Both 
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the natural rejoicing and the attendant fears should be 
transformed with soul searching and prayer for mutual 
understanding and co-operation in the spirit of Him who 
came not to break the law of man but to fulfill the law 
of God. Time is well used which will take emotional 
ground both from under the movements for nullifi- 
cation resulting in betrayal, and from under the neces- 
sity for the demands for the compulsions of federal force 
resulting in contagious fear and further resistance in 
the Deep South. 


In the wisdom of time it is better to begin with school 
communities which will become radiating centers of will- 
ing integration than to begin with communities which at 
that stage become centers of attempted nullfication. First 
of all, the communities which voluntarily accept the de- 
cision would by their example show the way. The capi- 
tal of the nation, with its high concentration of the prob- 
lem, its strategic position, and its unique focus of mani- 
fold opportunities, should promptly become both the ex- 
ample for the Southern states and a witness for all peo- 
ples. In the Border states scores of schools have been 
integrated without resistance as compared with the five 
schools in which there were flareups of passing resis- 
tance. 


In many Southern states state and local committee 
representatives of all the people already are planning 
ahead. Some suggestions as to ways and means of im- 
plementation have already been made. For special con- 
sideration in the Lower South two proposals have been 
made. First, the proposal for progression in integra- 
tion by grades, beginning with the elementary grades, is 
based on the conception that the younger the person the 
less the prejudice. In this connection it should also be 
observed that the previous steps in integration at the 
university level have given indication of the least cul- 
tural differences between the students of the two races 
in the graduate and professional schools. In the light 
of these facts progression in integration might be most 
feasible from the primary grades upward and from the 
post-graduate years downward. Second, the proposal 
made for progression in accordance with the ratio of 
numbers is based on the conception that the ratio of the 
numbers of the two races is an index of racial tension. 
The Southern Regional Council’s map for action on the 
basis of the proportion of the number of the two races 
in the counties and school districts in the Southern 
states would be a helpful guide for the progression in 
the time and place of effective integration of the schools 
in all the states involved. Steps in complete integration 
would then more wisely and faithfully proceed, north 
to south, from the Border, Upper, and Southwestern 
South to the Deep South, and from the mountain coun- 
ties west to the Piedmont and to the Mississippi River 
bottom lands and from the mountain counties east to the 
Piedmont and to the coastal plains. A prompt beginning 
should be made, however, in any school district any- 
where which has voluntarily accepted the decision and 
in the school districts with a small proportion of Negro 
children where there is the least racial tension. The 
already indicated possible alternative is long-drawn-out 
litigation in hundreds of school districts in the coastal, 
delta, and Deep South, which, we believe, could come to 
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accept the decision in the light and lessons of the ex- 
ample and experience of complying school districts in 
their own state and region. 

These two suggestions would not only take account of 
the realities of the problem of time and place but would 
also make clear that acceptance of equal justice under 
law, as interpreted by the highest court, is the founda- 
tion of the American way of life, with all its meaning 
to human freedom now in peril around the earth. The 
combination of good faith and wisdom included in these 
two suggestions might be the basis for the united sup- 
port of men and women of good will of both races in 
all sections of the South. 

Such suggestions or their combination, and others 
more or less sweeping, will no doubt be heard by the 
Court for any values they have for wisdom in procedures 
and the good faith of the people. Renewed suggestions 
have been made for desperately needed federal aid to the 
states for the public schools in recognition of the in- 
creased burdens in states, which, with one sixth of the 
nation’s income, educate one third of the nation’s chil- 
dren, who, it should be emphasized, become not only 
citizens of the state but also citizens of the nation. Fur- 
thermore, a large proportion of the children educated 
by the Southern states later become productive citizens 
of other states. 

The Ashmore Report, the Williams- Ryan book, 
“Schools in Transition,” the Guy Johnson book (soon 
off the press), and others to follow might serve as texts 
for the background, information, and understanding of 
the epochal decision which confronts the Southern peo- 
ple of both races with responsibility, opportunities, and 
hopes which have seldom come to any people. The 
Southern churches, not to lag behind Caesar in render- 
ing unto God the things that are God’s, are now leading 
the way in acknowledging their great commitment un- 
der the Fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood of 
all people whether across the street or across the oceans. 

In the old South where, in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, human slavery made one of its last stands in the 
modern world and racialism has been receding in the 
recent decades of the twentieth century, modern indus- 
trialism has made fresh beginnings on productive soil. 
The people of the South have the lessons in the tragedies 
of one and the opportunities in the power of the other 
to build a fairer civilization than has yet characterized 
the history of the races in the South or of industrial- 
ism in the world. As the churches and schools, mills 
and factories move out into the waste places and climb 
the hillsides with their creative power, and the waters, 
once carrying the soils on their wasteful way to the 
sea, now come tumbling from the hills, cleanly charged 
with the high potential for the electrification of our civi- 
lization, we will, we trust, place in the center of it all 
not the quick profits of today but all the children of to- 
morrow, and “forbid them not for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” In a pleasant land under a Southern 
sun between the Chesapeake and the Gulf, a friendly folk 
will, we trust, in their dreams and programs work out 
together the integration of the public schools, with the 
synthesis of spiritual faith and modern science, ethics 
and politics, liberal learning, the fine arts and voca- 
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tional aptitudes, the balance of agriculture and industry, 
the freedom of the individual, the security of the com- 
monwealth, and the equal opportunity and well-being of 
all the people. In the free minds and loyal hearts of 
millions of Southern people of both races will live and 
grow the unfulfilled teachings of our religion, the 
struggles of freedom for a higher freedom, and the 
faith of the American dream with a message of hope 
and brotherhood in this age of suspicion and fear. 

From the rebirth of freedom and the resurgence of 
the high loyalties of the Negro people, and from the ris- 
ing sense of the intellectual and spiritual communion 
of all people, can come a more abundant production and 
the nobler creations of the mind and spirit in a new 
Southern Renaissance. This great adventure in creative 
co-operation of the different peoples will tend to pre- 
serve their racial identity and diversities to the enrich- 
ment of the South, release and unite their highest ener- 
gies in the upbuilding of America, and compose their 
interracial tensions in working together in equal free- 
dom and opportunity in local communities and in the 
world neighborhood. 

VI 

Among the high needs of the hour in America are: 
(1) with adequate provisions and alertness against sub- 
version, increasing stands against the confusion of dis- 
sent with disloyalty so that our beloved country, the 
home of a great faith and the haven of dissent in the 
days of its weakness, will not in times of vast power 
become the home of fear and the stronghold of bigotry: 
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(2) dynamic democratic programs including the fulfill- 
ment of the decision of the Supreme Court in good faith 
and with peaceful wisdom; (3) the more progressive 
application of the principles of self-determination to 
peoples in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe and 
America; (4) nationally adequate and mutually co-op- 
erative economic and military strength of free peoples 
pending the imperatively needed universal enforceable 
disarmament with adequate guarantees of inspection and 
control by the United Nations; (5) the full use of the 
principles and procedures of the United Nations in the 
world-wide co-operative campaigns against poverty, 
hunger, illiteracy, disease, colonialism, unfair discrimi- 
nations, and the war system itself. These are the basic 
sources of the security of freedom against Fascist and 
Communist totalitarian tyranny which would subjugate 
religion, the dignity of individuals, and the humane 
hopes of peoples to the absolute conformity, uniformity, 
and amalgamated mediocrity of a world police state. 

With human liberty in peril around the earth, may 
the people of the United States, in co-operation with 
free nations, light up the wide heavens of the hopes of 
all peoples with another great declaration of the equal 
freedom and dignity of all people. Now is the time to 
make clear to the friends of freedom in the East and 
West that freedom, due process of equal justice under 
law, and the equal opportunity of all people are the his- 
toric and living sources of the faith of the American 
people in themselves, of the world’s faith in America, 
and of America’s moral influence and power in the 
world. 

In the evolution of states from the city-states and 
empire-states of ancient and medieval times to the 
nation-states of modern time may the next transition be 
not to a totalitarian world-police-state but rather to the 
more effective co-operation of nation-states in a more 
adequate United Nations for the more inclusive collec- 
tive security of truth, freedom, justice, and peace in the 
world. In this interdependent world the global dynamic 
economic framework catches up a war on a depression 
anywhere and involves in tragedy human beings every- 
where. 

Standing on the brink of the disaster of a divided world 
with the hydrogen bomb in its bosom, the nations can- 
not lag in the control of its power, loaded with either 
the doom of our civilization or the hopes of co-operation 
in its creative uses for all people through the United 
Nations. Let us not lag in our own democracy but 
rather may we in this hour become the fresh source of 
equal freedom and the dynamic center of a spiritual 
chain reaction for the mobilization of all the races, re- 
gions, humane cultures, and spiritual hopes of the people 
so that the universal yearning of the people for peace 
shall in time transform the high potentials of the world 
for war into the co-operation of peoples toward equal 
freedom, justice, and peace under God who “made of 
one blood all the nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the earth.” 
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